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early as 1863, " by wise and judicious management, those States may be 
restored to their places, and the people to their duty, but let us not begin 
by harsh assumption, for even with gentle treatment the work of re- 
storing will be slow." " There are two lines of acting," he remarked, 
with great earnestness, to Sumner before Mr. Lincoln's death ; " one is 
harsh, cold, distant, defiant — the other kind, conciliatory, and inviting. 
Which will sooner make us a united people V " We have a country to 
care for," he declared at a later period in a lofty strain of remonstrance, 
" and should, I think, exert ourselves to promote reconciliation and re- 
establish the Union in all its integrity at the earliest attainable mo- 
ment." He predicted that the grant of the right to vote would only 
precipitate calamity upon the negroes unless they were first prepared to 
use it properly. " No one," he said, " can claim that the blacks can exer- 
cise the franchise intelligently. Is it politic, wise, or right, when trying 
to restore peace and reconcile differences, to make so radical a change?" 
But it is not simply the new light which this diary throws on the 
course of memorable events which makes it so important, nor is it 
wholly the writer's extraordinary foresight in predicting the harvest of 
senseless political measures. Its pages offer the most unique portrait 
gallery to be found in the whole range of the historical literature of 
the United States. In this respect it rivals in value Clarendon's History, 
and for the same general reason — both writers were persons of uncommon 
penetration and discrimination, and both were delineating the characters 
of men whom they had known and studied at close quarters in a period 
of vast upheaval. 



Hail and Farewell. By George Moore. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company, 1911. 

This volume of desultory and casual conversation by George Moore is 
offered us as the first volume of a trilogy. Trilogies now being exceedingly 
popular, George Moore proposes to talk to us in three volumes of himself 
apropos of life in general. The present volume is the mere greeting, 
entitled Ave. Salve and Vale are to follow. Lest we should be moved tb 
take the present volume lightly, the publisher supplies a prefatory note to 
warn us that " a philosophy is indicated between the lines if the inter- 
viewer cares to read between the lines. This philosophy will transpire in 
the volume entitled Salve." One wonders whether "philosophy" is not 
rather a large word to express George Moore's temperament — a tempera- 
ment revealed by the fact that he adores Rubens and revels in the 
miles and miles of pink and fleshy females of that great painter. George 
Moore speaks of Symons as a man of " somewhat yellowish temperament." 
Moore himself would seem to be of a bright brick-red temperament with 
streaks of yellow and orange. The sense of sex is far too rampant for 
the taste and consciousness of most of us. Even his highest imaginative 
flights of poetry concerning women have an unpleasant, tinge to them. 

" For the sake of expressing myself, though I knew Edward would never 
understand, I told him that the coming of a woman into the room was 
like a delicious change of light. Without women, we should all be reason- 
able, Edward; there would be no instinct, and in a reasonable world what 
would that be like ?— a garden without flowers, music without melody. , . . 
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Without women the world wouLl be like a palette set in raw umber and 
white. Women are the coloring matter, the glaze the old painters used. 
Edward wanted information as to the method employed by the old paint- 
ers, but I preferred to develop my theme." 

Our own sympathies are entirely with Edward, who is described in other 
places as being " interested in the soul " and given to " praying heavily " 
at times when his friend and traveling companion preferred conversation. 
A devout Catholic traveling with George Moore would doubtless be in 
constant need of prayer and fasting. 

The most amusing parts of the book are the literary portraits; and 
Yeats, in his long, black cloak, looking exactly like a rook, and cawing 
when the others laughed, is a delightful cartoon. Indeed, the author fur- 
nishes us with a series of portraits of Yeats. " Yeats lank as a rook, a 
dream in black silhouetted on the flowered wall-paper," is one of the 
series ; and a second : " When I saw him he was on exhibition, striding to 
and forth at the back of the dress-circle, a long, black cloak drooping 
from his shoulders, a soft, black sombrero on his head, a voluminous 
black silk tie flowing from his collar, loose black trousers dragging un- 
tidily over his long, heavy feet — a man of such excessive appearance 
that I could not do otherwise — could I ? — than to mistake him for an Irish 
parody of the poetry that I had seen all my life strutting its rhythmic 
way in the alleys of the Luxembourg Gardens." And a third: "Yeats 
would not speak, but sat all profile, like a drawing on an Egyptian monu- 
ment, thinking his speech." 

When Yeats did speak, this is what George Moore made out of it. 
" He spoke of Cherubim and Seraphim, and the hierarchies and the clouds 
of angels that the church had set against the ancient culture, and then he 
told us that the gods had been brought vainly from Some and Greece 
and Judea. In the imaginations of the people, only the heroes had sur- 
vived, and from the places where they had walked their shadows fell often 
across the doorways ; and then there was something wonderfully beautiful 
about the blue, ragged mountains and the mystery that lay behind them, 
ragged mountains flowing southward." Although we refuse to be very 
serious despite the publisher's warning over Mr. Moore's philosophy, we 
greatly enjoy his humor and his cynicism. His temperament may well 
be gauged from the fact that he gives pages of fervent delight to the 
Rubens " Descent from the Cross " in Antwerp and passes over Van Eyck's 
" Adoration of the Lamb " in Ghent with two lines. 

"Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also." It is not 
difficult to find out wherein is Mr. Moore's treasure. His is a gross mind, 
but a clever one. There is no pose and no artificiality in his book of 
reminiscence, and for its frank, tolerant, amused outlook upon life we can- 
not but be grateful. 

"Opinions," he says, "make us cruel." So often do principles and 
taste and whatever differentiates us from our kind. Mr. Moore is not 
cruel, nor yet kind. He is just amused, and all his friendz are good ma- 
terial for caricature. 



